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THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may. fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OrTway. 








NO. 7.) 


THE STORY OF LORRAINE. 
FRANCIS COURTLAND had 


at an early period acquired a conside- 
rable fortune in India. A short time 
before his return to his native country, 
he was introduced, at Calcutta, to an 
amiable and beautiful young lady, the 
cousin and companion of the lady of 
Colonel Alwin; and not considering her 
small or rather no fortune as any ob- 
jection, he asked, and received her hand. 
He regarded her beauty, her amiable 
disposition, and elegant accomplish- 
ments, as sufficient; nor was he disap- 
pointed in his choice, for she was as 
deserving as she was fair. On his re- 
turn to England, he purchased a fine 
house and extensive park in the western 
part of Essex; and having nothing with 
which to accuse himself during his re- 
sidence in the east, and being, there- 
fore, as easy in mind as in external 
circumstances, he flattered himself with 
the prospect of happitiéss. One dark 
autumnal evening, soon-after he had 
taken possession of his villa, while sit- 
ting in his parlour during a dreadful 
thunderstorm, a post chaise drove up 
to the door, and. a servant informed 
him, that an old gentleman wished for 
permission to pass the night in his 
house. He learned also, that the stran- 
ger was just arrived from the continent; 
that he was on his way to London ; that 
the driver, not well acquainted with 
the country, aud confounded with. the 
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the Jane that led to Wild Rose Hall for 
the public road; and that the gentleman 
was so very ill, that he could not ven- 
ture to proceed even as far as the near- 
est inn. It is needless to say, that he 
was received with the kindest welcome. 
For besides that Mr. Courtland’s hu- 
manity would have so inclined him, 
there was something particularly in- 
teresting in the gray hair, dignified air, 
and open but dejected countenance of 
the stranger. He remained some days 
at the hall, until he had somewhat reco- 
vered, and in that time, the preposses- 
sions of Courtland in his behalf, grew 
into strong attachment. “TI have been 
unfortunate,” said the old gentleman, 
giving some account of himself as soon 
as his strength permitted him; “ and 
I know not that my misfortunes are at 
an end. I was happily established in 
the early part of my life as a physician 
in the north of England. By the death 
of a.maternal uncle in the island of An- 
ftigua, and whose name I was by his 
will appointed to assume, FT succeeded 
to a considerable fortune. Rt was ne- 
cessary, however, that I should go 
thither to receive possession of his pro- 
perty and estates. ‘I'he vessel in which 
i sailed was scized by a Moorish pi- 

















rate; was carried to Barbary; and I 
was neyer heard of, I believe, by my 
friends: for the governor of Mogadore 
learning my profession, sent me imme- 
diately to Fez, to render what assist- 
ance I could to the emperor of Mo- 


violence of the tempest, had mistakeni{ rocco, who was at that time afflicted 
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with a dangerous malady. I was wil- 
ling, from every consideration, to give 
him all the aid in my power ; and hoped 
that if I was successful, my freedom 
might be the price of my services. 
But I was cruelly disappointed. My 
success in restoring the emperor to 
health, made him conceive me so ne- 
cessary to his welfare, that he would 
not suffer me to depart: so that ob- 
serving my impatience, he allowed me 
to have no communication with any 
person whatever, who could give notice 
of my situation to any of the British 
consuls. In all other respects I must 
do him the justice of acknowledging, 
that I was treated with the utmost 
kindness, and lived even in a state of 
barbarous luxury. After the emperor’s 
death, my situation for some time un- 
derwent no change, for his successor 
considered me as no less necessary to 
himself than I had been to his father. 
At length, however, my melancholy was 
growing into despondency ; ; I had been 
eighteen years ina state of captivity ; 
my health was visibly impaired, and 
the young emperor, with an humanity 
which I must commend, consented to 
my departure. Nor did he part with 
me without expressions of friendship ; 
and an ample compensation, not for the 
bondage I had endured, but for the 
services I had rendered him. I re- 
turned by Italy and Germany, on ac- 
count of the troubles in France ; and 
arrived yesterday from Hamburgh at 
Cc - Lamnot more afflicted with 





fatigue and weakness, than with anxiety | 


to receive intelligence of my family, 
which consisted, at the time I left them, 
of a wife, and infant of three years old. 
If they survive, I may yet be happy; 
I left them in easy circumstances, and 
to the care of an affectionate friend. 
But if they survive not!” he sighed, 
and his voice faltered, “if they survive 
noi! would to Heaven that I also were 


dead ! or had never returned !” 
( 10 be continued.) 


—— 


“To err is human; to forgive, divine.” 


THE TIN MINERS OF CORNWALL. 
( Concluded. ) 

The physiognomy and conduct of 
these men would afford much dispute 
between the disciples of Epicurus and 
Zeno, and whether ignorance or philo- 
sophy be the most conducive to human 
happiness ; whether the mind which is 
raised above the common adversities 
of life, or that which is too abject to 
feel its wrongs, lives most within the 
region of contentment, are questions 
which the appearance of these miners 
would naturally suggest to a_philoso- 
phic mind, and the decisions would, 
perhaps, be as various as the subject 
which would occasion them. Unable to 
assist each other in distress, and equal- 
ly unable to provide for those contin- 
gencies to which human life is incident, 
the least disaster “ makes them poor 
indeed ;” they are hardy rather than 
robust, and persevering rather than en- 
terprizing; penurious without being 
careful, and frugal without economy. 
Disease, the natural companion of po- 
verty, frequently visits their wretched 
habitations. In these moments of ca- 
lamity, their situation is awful indeed. 
Unable in the time of health to provide 
for the hour of sickness, disease is sure 
to attack them when unprepared, and 
having but few friends, and these inca- 
pable of administering relief, the only 
resource which they have is the scanty 
allowance of a parish overseer. A 
hapless family languishing under the 
fierceness of disease, and in want of 
almost every necessary of life, is a 
spectacle which these people frequently 
exhibit. ‘lhe father of a large family, 
labouring under the pressure of disease, 
and six or eight helpless infants crying 
in vain for a morsel of barley bread, 
must form to a feeling mind a finished 
picture of human misery, and these 
pictures the miners of Cernwall but too 
frequently present. 


— 


‘The scanty portion of happiness, and 
the abundant diffusion of misery over 
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the world, has been a constant source 
of lamentation in all ages, and in ail 
states of society; but, that the degrees 
of each depend more upon ourselves, 
than we are willing to believe, is per- 
haps as well founded in truth, as it may 
appear paradoxical: to complain of 
fortune, and reproach each other, are 
privileges we seem to cling to as tena- 
ciously, as to eXistence; to estimate 
them above the price of happiness it- 
self; and think, that peace and content- 
ment would be purchased dearly by 
making them a sacrifice. In proportion 
as the progress of science and extension 
of literature have contributed to ame- 
liorate the condition of life, and refine- 
ment of taste to polish the manners ; 
mankind have been ingenious to coun- 
terbalance these blessings by fictitious 
sorrows and artificial evils; by listless- 
ness and languor, by peevishness and 
spleen, by arrogance and conceit, which 
reason is not suffered to repress, and 
by insatiable vanity, which, generally 
being as coarse in taste, as voracious 
in appetite, can find some kind of gra- 
tification in every place. 
— 
THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS. 

How much it would conduce to our 
happiness to be select in our friends 
and books ; to choose them both for 
their good sense and knowledge; to 
be contented with a small but certain 
income; to have no master and few 
servants; to be without ambition, en- 
vy, avarice, or a law-suit ; 
serve our health by exercise, instead | 
of medicine ; to love &r hate only on 
just grounds ; and to enjoy life without 
effort. 


—_— 


FASHIONABLE. EDUCATION, 
( Concluded._) 

Master Hopeful at lengih reached his father’s 
house, after an absence of six years, but literally 
in rags, and consequently in no trim to account 
for the net proceeds of the ship and cargo. 
Things were now widely altered, since our hero’s 
departure. Both his uncle and father had young 
families, and the sextumvirate of females had 
breathed their last. His reception was the very 
reverse of favourable. Imagining, however, that 
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the scenes he had gone through had at least 
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taught him common sense, his friends provided 
him with decent clothes, and urged him to choose 
some occupation, but how were they surprised to 
find him insisting on running for Member of Par- 
liament for the county. Seeing him the same 
fool as ever, his father compelled him to become 
apprentice to a haberdasher of some eminence. 
It is almost unnecessary to inform you, that our 
hero’s polite education was not at all calculated 
for this humble occupation. Here, however, he 
obtained some indistinct notions of money nego- 
ciations, and having discounted a draft on his 
father to the amount of one hundred pounds, and 
embezzled his master’s property to double that 
amount, he eloped, and was not heard of for three 
years ; a which time he had tried a variety 
of projects for making his fortune, but without 
success. He was alternately seen riding im a 
coach, and driving a dung cart; dining on.the 
greatest delicacies, or begging a morsel of bread. 
There is hardly a nation on earth which he has 
not visited ; but his great and general resource 
was begging in the character of a shipwrecked 
sailor. He married above fifty wives in bopes 
of making a fortune, but in every instance caught 
a Tartar. He never ventured to visit his native 
spot, though he frequently solicited a supply 
from his tather, and frequently received it. His 
father died two years ago, and in order to pro- 
vide equally for his family, had previously sold 
his estate, and by his will left our hero three 
thousand pounds. As soon as he heard of this 
circumstance, he appeared and claimed his lega- 
cy, which was accordingly paid him. 

Had Billy’s whole train of ideas not been in- 
corrigibly genteel and polite, he might now have 
lived comfortably enough, on an economical 
scale, but his views were as high and extravagant 
as ever. He instantly purchased half a score of 
hunting horses, a pack of hounds, and half a 
dozen double barelled guns; engaged a groom, a 
huntsman, livery servants, &c. andin six months 
spent every shilling. Billy Hopeful had now at- 
tained his fifty-third year, and as any alteration 
in his genteel propensities was totally hopeless, 
Horatio settled on him a small sum, and took 
}care to give him his allowance daily. On this 
pi tance, with a suit of old clothes now and then, 
our hero contrives to get tipsy every day, and in 
this state 1 must leave him, to lead the life of a 
gentleman during the remainder of his days. 

—[<=———— 

A buck having been reprimanded by an officer 
for his impertinent behaviour to a young lady at 
a ball, challenged the latter,—but on the arrival 
of the time appointed for the duel, the buck being 
a little tender in point of courage, offered to com- 
promise the matter, which was agreed to by the 
officer. —*“ But now,” said the buck, “if we should 
return without fighting, our companions would 
laugh at us: let us, therefore, give each other a 
scratch, and say we were wounded.” “Very 
well,” replied the officer, “and Pll wound you 
first,” and so saying, thrust his sword through the 
fleshy part of his arm.—“Come now,” says the 
buck, “where shall I wound you?” “ny where 
you can, sir,” replied the officer, placing himseh 








in an attitude of defence. 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
MELANCHOLY. 


THO?’ pleasure’s roses strew our path, 
And mirth, her airy phantoms bring ; 
The sigh succeeds the boist’rous laugh, 
And roses leave their thorns to sting. 
Tho’ gaiety awhile the heart, 
Rule with bright ey’d wit, and folly ; 
*Tis thine to bid them quick depart, 
Pensive, pleasing melancholy. 





STANZAS TO TIME. 

Capricious foe to human joy, 

Still varying with the fleeting day ; 
With thee the purest raptures cloy, 

The fairest prospect fades away. 
Nor worth, nor pow’r, thy wings can bind, 

All earthly pleasures flee with thee, 
Inconstant as the waving wind, 

That plays upon the Summer’s sea. 
Y court thee not, ungentle guest, 

For ! have e’er been doom’d to find, 
Life’s gayest hours, but idly drest 

With sweets that pall the sick’ning mind. 
When smiling hope, with placid mien, 

Around my couch did fondly play : 
Too oft the siry form I’ve seen, 

On downy pinions glide away. 
But when perplex’d with pain or care, 

My couch with thorns was scatter’d round, 
When the lips priestess of despair, 

My mind in fatal spells has beund; 
When the dull hours no joy could bring, 

No bliss my weary fancy prove ; 
I mark’d thy leaden pond’rous wing, 

With tardy pace unkindly move. 
if such thy gifts, O time, for thee 

My sated heart shall ne’er repine, 
I vow content, to fate’s decree, 

And with thy thorns, thy roses twine. 
Yet ere thy fickle reign shall end, 

The balmy sweets of friendship’s hour, 
Vil with my cup of sorrow blend, 

And smile, regardless of thy pow’r. 

—— 


BALLAD.— By Miss Seward. 


From thy waves, stormy Lannow, I fly, 
From the rocks that are lash’d by their tide ; 
From the maid, whose cold bosom, relentiess as 
they, 
Has wreck’d my warm hopes by her pride ! 
Yet lonely, and rude as the scene, 
Her snule to that scene could impart, 
A charm that might rival the bloom of the vale ; 
But away thou fond dream of my heart! 
To thy rocks, stormy Lannow, adieu! 
Now the blasts of the Winter come on, 
And the waters grow dark as they rise ; 
But “tis well!—they resemble the sullen disdain, 
That has low’rd in those insolent eyes. 
Sincere were the sighs it repress’d, 
But they rose in the days that are flown; 
Ah! nymph, unrelenting and cold as thou art, 
My spirit is proud as thy own. 
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To thy rocks, stormy Lannow, adieu ! 

Lo ' the wings of the sea fowl are spread, 
To escape the rough storm by their flight! 

And these caves will afford them a gloomy retreat, 
From the winds and the billows of night. 

Like them to the home of my youth, 
Like them to the shades 1 retire ;— 

Receive me, and shield my vex’d spirit ye groves, 
From the storms of insulted desire! 


I 


THE SPIRIT OF DESPAIR. 


From shades of Erebus profound, 
Behold the fiend terrific rise ! 
Deep pealing thunders roll around ; 
Thick flash blue lightnings from his eyes. 
See, on the perilous rock he stands, 
That overhangs the howling wave, 
When Boreas all the storm commands, 
And yawns, the bark’s tremendous grave ; 
Or, in the deathful breach, hard prov’d, 
He braves the murd’rous battery’s pow’r, 
Or, darts with nerve and heart unmov’d, 
Beneath the flaming, falling tow’r! 
Nor dreads o’er Alpine wilds to haste, 
When midnight horrors veil the scene ; 
Or, where on Afric’s burning waste, 
The lion glares with haggard mein. 
When the broad moon forgets to throw 
Her quiv’ring light o’er Indian streams, 
He wakes the tented Esquimaux, 
And scares their peace inspired dreams ; 
Presents the ruthless foeman near, 
Down rushing on their sable band ; 
Turns to the lance, their bosoms bare, 
And strews, with gory dead, the strand. 


Oft, o’er the injur’d maid he bends, 


By faithless lover’s vows betray’d ; 
Or much-wrong’d swain’s lorn step attends 
To cypress gloums, and death’s dark shade. 
Nor e’en Apollo’s fav’rite band, 
On Pindus lofty top who dwell, 
Can charm the terrors of his hand, 
By magic of the mystic shell. 
With scorpions arm’d—and chains—and racks— 
By pain and penury up-led, 
He comes !—the tuneful strings relax— 
Wild tempests blast the laurel’d head! 
Ah! why to worth and merit blind, 
The scenes of social life annoy? 
Whiy spare th’ oppressors of mankind, 
Yet dash the bowl of private joy ? 
Go! and the purple despots dare, 
Whose sanguine, whose ambitious aims 
Kindle the torch of unjust war, 
And wrap the world im blood and flames ! 





For various reasons, the Editor has of late de. 
termined to notice no communication which he 
shall judge unsuitable for publication :—He 1s at 
this ume, as is usual at the commencement of a 
volume, literally flooded with “ seraps ;’—and has 
perhaps never more frequently, had occasion to 
remark, that “ all who please to write, don’t write 
to please.” 

Erxeatum.—tin the poetry to No. 6, fourth line 
from the commencement, for “ griefs” read “ joys.” 
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